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Just A Soldier Mother 





I am not a football captain, 

And I never had much gold, 
While the story of my birthright 
In a single breath is told. 

I am just a poor mechanic 
From the common walks of life, 
But I love my country dearly, 
So I’m with her in her strife. 


I have left a loving mother 

Who had looked to my young arm, 
In the days of life’s declining 

To protect her from all harm. 

But she saw the Nation’s struggle, 
And she felt the cause was just: 
So she bade me do my duty 

While in God she put her trust. 


She is just a soldier mother, 

Who will miss me if I fall, 

But no hero is more noble 

For to country she gave all. 
Comrades—from her stricken darling 
If for duty I should die, 

Bear to her my latest whisper 

Bear to her my parting sigh. 


Her fond love has e’er been with me 
In the camp and on the field, 

And her mother-pray’r in danger 

Is my weapon and my shield. 

Oh, my Country, God is with you, 
When such sacrifice is made. 

In the tears of soldier-mothers 

Is the price of triumph paid. 


—John R. Melvin, C. Ss. R. 
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EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINES 





PROGRESS OF EDUCATION. 

The Spaniards were by no means such delinquents in the matter of 
education as some of their critics assert. The university of San Tomas 
was established at Manila over three hundred years ago. It was the 
first university established in the East, and is still to-day a flourishing 
institution. According to a summary published in the year 1866 the 
number of children attending school in the Philippines was then 135,000 
boys and 12,000 girls and the number of schools was 1,674. In 1892 
the number of schools had increased to 2,179, and a Normal School 
established for the training of teachers had by that time enrolled about 
two thousand students. 


With such a basis to work on, education has made very rapid prog- 
ress since the American occupation in 1898. According to the latest 
report issued by the Bureau of Education (in December, 1916) the 
number of schools under government control in the Philippines was 
at the time of issuing the report, in round numbers 5,000 and the num- 
ber of pupils on the rolls is 650,000. This enrollment shows an in- 
crease of 58,000 over the year 1914 and of 40,000 over the year I9gI5. 
Calculating at the same rate of increase there are at the beginning of 
the year 1918, 700,000 Filipino children attending the state schools. 
Besides these schools there is also a state university: it had an attend- 
ance last year (1917) of 2,385 students. By a curious arrangement 
the university is not under the control of the Bureau of Education, but 
all other state schools are. These other schools are of various classes 
and include primary schools (1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4th grades), and inter- 
mediate schools (5th, 6th and 7th grades), and secondary schools (that 
is to say, provincial high schools and certain special educational estab- 
lishments). Besides these again there are more advanced institutions 
such as the Philippine Normal School for the training of teachers, the 
Philippine School of Arts and Trades, the Philippine School of Com- 
merce, the School of Household Industries, and so on. 

English is the only language taught in these schools, and it is a fine 
triumph for American language-teaching methods that young Filipinos 
are led step by step, from the lowest school to the highest, with no lan- 
guage used in the class-room but the language which is being taught, 
and which is of course a foreign language to the pupils. Indeed there 
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are many American teachers in the Philippines who would be a credit 
to any profession in the world. Day by day they work through the 
constant heat, and often, too, they work in remote villages, cut off from 
intercourse with their own race and kind; and if they teach under a 
system with which thoughtful men among them must fail to agree, the 
fault is certainly not theirs. Catholic missionaries, coming among them 
from many countries in Europe and from Australia, have found them 
broad-minded and sympathetic, and the few bigots among them would 
probably be found in any profession in similar circumstances, and 
must by no means be taken as representatives of their class. The num- 
ber of American employees in the Bureau of Education in December, 
1916, was 467, a decrease of 200 from 1912. This decrease of 200 
officials in one government department, in four years, is a striking illus- 
tration of the policy of the United States government of withdrawing 
gradually from the Islands. 
EDUCATION WITHOUT GOD. 

Splendid as the educational system in the Philippines undoubtedly 
is for secular subjects, it is with real sorrow one has to record that it 
has introduced the école sans Dieu, the godless school, into these 
Islands. 

Religion stands on its own basis and deep minds in all ages have 
examined that basis and found it solid and secure. But apart from its 
own intrinsic merits religion makes for the well-being and good govern- 
ment of every country. Washington pointed this out when he was 
laying the foundations of the great American republic: and there is 
no need to recall his words here. Napoleon realised the value of 
religion when he brought it back to France to help him put order in 
chaos—that chaos caused by the men who had set up a dancing-girl as 
their goddess on the altar of Notre Dame cathedral. It would be easy 
to quote authorities—Catholic and non-Catholic—who have pointed out 
the folly of excluding the Queen of all sciences from the establishments 
set up for the training of the young. As the rector of an American 
University—Dr. Harper of Chicago—so well says: “The facts and 
truths of religion are the foundation and the imperative of morality. 
Present civilization rests upon the religious and ethical ideas of the 
past, and the civilization of the future depends upon a due recognition 
of religion and morality as essential factors in the growing welfare of 
humanity.” 

Leo XIII was, then, not only consulting for the individual good of 
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the young, but for the general welfare of states as well, when he pub- 
lished to the world, in a memorable Constitution, the following guiding- 
principles of Christian education : 

“Let no one rashly conclude that piety can be safely excluded from 
education. For if at no time in life may the duties of religion be set 
aside, either in public or in private affairs, much less should that age 
so devoid of experience, so inconsiderate of thought and action, and 
exposed to the allurement of corruption, be removed from the influ- 
ence of religion. . . . . Not only is it necessary that certain hours 
be assigned for religious instruction, but the whole system should be 
redolent of Christian piety. If this be wanting, if this sacred inspira- 
tion does not pervade and guide the minds of teachers and pupils, little 
profit will be drawn from any training, and dangers of no small amount 
will often follow.”* 


GODLESS EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINES, 


Despite all that has been said, and said with the force of simple 
truth, against godless education, the école sans Dieu is the ideal that 
prevails in the Philippines. Theoretically it was allowed to give relig- 
ious instruction for three half-hours a week, if anyone cared to give 
it; but the teachers were not allowed to lend their assistance to these 
classes, and the children were told that they were perfectly free to 
attend or not. Anyone who knows conditions in the Philippines can 
easily see that this system of teaching religion was impracticable. Ona 


*Even at the risk of going somewhat far afield, it will be useful to recall, 
in this connection, a controversy which took place some months ago in Australia. 
Speaking of secular education at Enfield, last July, Archbishop Mannix summed 
up the effects of secular schools in one striking phrase: “They are doing the 
devil’s work.” The expression aroused the attention of many to the results 
of so-called “neutral” education, and of course evoked much comment, and 
evoked, too, a rather weak rejoinder from the Minister for Public Instruction. 
To this the Archbishop replied at a subsequent conference of his Clergy. In 
the course of his reply he made the following statements—statements which 
deserve the attention of all those interested in education: 

“Our infernal adversary seeks nothing more eagerly than to turn men’s 
minds away from genuine truth. Now, as a principle, our public school system 
disavows religious teaching of a definite character, and with it the authority of 
doctrine defined briefly as dogma * * * . We must deem as a mockery and 
a snare the proffered opportunity of an hour’s weekly instruction by a visiting 
clergyman or catechist * * * . 

“Doing the devil’s work,’ as a description of the effects of depriving youth 
of definite knowledge regarding the revealed truths, their duties to God, also 
training in the exercises of prayer, in the reception of the sacraments, in the 
cultivation of spiritual devotion, is an accurate phrase, and in reply to those who 
blindly persist in crying: ‘No aid to denominational schools,’ is a phrase which 
should be enlightening and converting. Such was the setting of the phrase in 
the utterance at Enfield.” 
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fairly extensive enquiry it has been discovered that a number of priests 
through the Islands tried this three-half-hours-in-the-week system, but 
none of them continued it. One priest thus described his experience: 
“The Supervisor allowed me to go to the school only after school hours. 
This of course was absurd. I appealed to the Provincial Superin- 
tendent of schools. He upheld the Supervisor. The reason they gave 
was that the programme of studies was too full to allow of time to be 
given to Catechism within school hours. I claimed the right, but the 
Superintendent replied that it was left to him to fix the hours and that 
the only hours he could give were after school hours.” 


The Superintendent’s decision amounted, then, to this: they wanted 
time to study reading lessons, and drawing, and to make fancy baskets 
and hats, but they had no time to speak of the great Creator, our first 
Origin and Our last End. It was said of our Redeemer long ago: 
“They had no room for Him in the inns”; but now they have no room 
for Him in the five thousand official schools in the Philippine Islands! 

Even this permission to teach Christian Doctrine in the schools is 
now a question of past history. The Jones Bill—the bill which gave 
Home Rule to the Philippines—prohibits the government from lending 
any assistance to religion ; and this prohibition is being interpreted in a 
surprisingly strict sense. Such institutions as Catholic orphanages and 
hospitals no longer receive as much as one cent from government funds 
for their most admirable and efficient public work; and schools and all 
other public buildings may no longer be used for any purpose connected 
with religion. 

It is said that there are Freemasons in high places in the Philip- 
pines, and Sefor Manuel Quezon, the President of the Senate, is a 
well-known champion of Masonry. The present official regulations 
for the exclusion of religion from the education of young Filipinos 
might well, indeed, have been worded in the most secret council chamber 
of the Grand Orient. The reader can judge for himself. The follow- 
ing directions are taken from the book of regulations sent out to 
teachers by the Director of Education: 

“Religious Teaching—The law provides that no public money or 
property shall be applied directly or indirectly for the use, benefit, or 
support of any system of religion. 


“No person may use public buildings for the purpose of giving 
religious instruction. 
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“The Government respects all religions and teaches none.” 

Besides the schools under the Bureau of Education, which are edu- 
cating at present some 700,000 young Filipinos, and the government 
university with its 2,385 students, a large number of libraries have been 
started to continue education on similar lines after school hours and 
after school years. There are now in the Islands forty-one libraries 
in high schools, 245 in intermediate schools (92 of which were started 
within the last two years) and 465 in primary schools. During the 
last year 20,000 books were added to these libraries. No book which 
treats of religion is allowed admission, although at least one paper well 
known for its attacks on religion is freely admitted.* 

Religious teaching is also excluded from the Government’s Philip- 
pine University. The teaching which replaces it is sufficiently evident 
from the following facts contained in a letter to the Manila Free Press, 
July 15th, 1916: 


“Last year students were required to study inter alios Ibsen, G. 
Bernard Shaw, Thomas Hardy, and George Meredith; two ephemeral 
decadents, one sexual pessimist, and the last that splendid but abstruse 
genius who devoted his intellect to gilding the philosophic pill. To-day, 
my heart is hot within me at the sight of this year’s amazing syllabus, 
a Barmecide mental feast indeed. The student is to make acquaintance 
with the Buddhist doctrine. Why? To what end? We have ignored 
and therefore slighted the Christian Faith in our schools, the one and 
only spiritual plow which has tilled the Malayan mental soil to produce 
the harvest of Malayan Christians called Filipinos. We insult the Fili- 
pino student by inviting him to ignore the Faith of his fathers and to 
devote his attention to Buddhism. This in passing. I prefer a more 
serious charge. To put the autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini into 
the list of books required to be studied by the University students is a 
sin against youth, which is unpardonable. The Filipino is mentally 
docile, imaginative, and sympathetic. He is going to accept Cellini as 
a hero worthy of imitation, or recognize him as a damnable scamp. 


” 
. 


*As an indication of the mental calibre of the writers of this paper which 
is admitted into school libraries, the following two statements, taken from recent 
issues, will be sufficient: “The dogma of the Papal Infallibility is the work of 
the Jesuits.” 

“Romanism is not religion: it is only politics.” (One wonders what part 
of the political game is being played by the nuns who daily wash the wounds 
of the Filipino lepers at Culion!) 
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And the University students of to-day will be our guides, our legis- 
lators, and our rulers to-morrow! 


CATHOLICS AND THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 


Catholics have not been inactive in face of the growing menace of 
“neutral” education. But Catholic education has very many difficulties 
to contend with in the Philippines. There is a Catholic University, the 
University of San Tomas, under the guidance of the Spanish Domin- 
icans: and there are, scattered through the Islands, some seminaries 
and colleges, conducted by Spanish priests and sisters. There is one 
English-speaking Catholic college for boys, the De La Salle College of 
Manila (which recently, by the way, had to announce that it could 
receive no more students as all available space had been filled) : and 
there are some good English-speaking colleges for girls under the care 
of French, German, Belgian, and Irish nuns. 

In nearly every parish there is a small school (generally in the 
sacristy or the priests’ convento) where Spanish, the native dialect and 
Christian doctrine are taught to very young boys and girls. But these 
parochial schools seem to be more and more abandoned in favour of the 
government schools.* 

Some of these parochial schools, however—not very many of them 
—are well attended: and some have reached the standard required by 
the government, and have been “recognized”, although, of course, not 
financed. The number of these recognised gchools is increasing, but as 
yet there are probably not more than sixty or eighty. 

THE DIFFICULTIES AGAINST CATHOLIC EDUCATION 1N THE PHILIPPINES. 

The chief difficulty which confronts the Catholic school is the age- 
long difficulty of want of financial support. Here it is a much greater 
difficulty than elsewhere, as Filipinos, as a general rule, never contribute 
as much as one cent to such objects as Catholic schools. In many par- 
ishes (if not in all) there is a regulation by which a few cents are set 
aside from each offering at baptisms, etc., for the “escuela Catolica”’. 
Beyond this the average Filipino will not go. A zealous Dutch mis- 
sionary thought he would overcome the difficulty and persuade his par- 


*In a parish of over 20,000 souls which I happened to visit recently there 
were 12 boys and 30 girls in the parochial school the day of my visit, as com- 
pared with between two and three hundred in the State school. I was informed 
that in a more remote district of the parish there was another parochial school 
with an attendance of one hundred: but for this one school there were three 
State schools in the remote districts. 
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ishioners to keep his school going by a novel plan. He carefully ex- 
plained to them that if each of them brought one centavo for the school, 
when they came to Mass on Sundays, that he could buy books and pay 
his teachers. To make sure of the experiment he went himself to the 
door of his church, on the first Sunday appointed for the collection, 
and held out his hand and begged—begged for the souls of the little 
children. He received—eleven centavos, five cents and a half; and 
after that decided that “the game was not worth the candle”. His ex- 
perience is typical of the conditions of life and work here. Dr. D. J. 
Dougherty, the present Bishop of Buffalo, wrote the following explana- 
tion of this state of things when he was Bishop of Jaro in the Philip- 
pine Islands: 

“As an outcome of the union between Church and State the people 
were never habituated to the maintenance of religion, not even so much 
as to a penny collection. And now that the former regime has passed 
away, it will be extremely difficult to accustom them to support religion, 
even if they were able to do so. But the fact is, that they are most 
wretchedly poor; the ordinary Filipino father of a family receiving, 
when he does work, from $5 to $10 a month; . . . When, there- 
fore, a man with his wife and family (which in the Philippines is 
usually large) have to be supported out of such a pittance, there is 
little left for any other purpose. Hence the American bishops can not 
look to the mass of the Philippine people (at least for some years to 
come) for the upkeep of the Church.”—(Extension, July, 1913.) 

But financial difficulties are not the only ones to be met with in 
the work of Catholic education in the Philippines. There is often 
bitter anti-clerical opposition as well, as one or two examples will 
show. 

Passengers travelling from Manila to Cebu will pass just before 
they enter Cebu harbor, a long, narrow, rocky island lying to the East. 
It is the island of Mactan, where Magellan lost his life in 1521. At 
present it is under the spiritual care of the Irish Redemptorist Fathers. 
They have built, at Opon, the principal village of the island, a modern, 
well-equipped school. Fortunately they had a fund on hand, from 
“somewhere in Europe”, to defray building expenses and set the school 
going, as the parish collection for the school amounted to just one 
peso and twenty-five centavos, or 62 cents American money. In due 
time a government inspector visited the building, and tested the work 
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done, with the result that the school was at once “recognised” as a 
private school, that is to say, that pupils passing from it, when they 
have finished their course, are allowed to enter the state intermediate 
schools. Att the first examinations held in the Catholic school (in the 
middle of last year) its pupils easily surpassed in examination results 
the pupils of the municipal school in the same locality. One may easily 
judge the Fathers’ surprise, then, when a few weeks before the school 
opened for its second year’s work, numbers of parishioners began to 
pour into the convento each with his or her tale of woe with regard to 
the difficulties that were being raised against the Catholic school. The 
municipal police had been to visit one, to urge that the children be sent 
to the state school; the local presidente had been to visit another ; and 
other municipal officials had been to visit others—all with the same 
purpose of urging attendance at the state school; and reports were 
freely spread that parents sending their children to the Catholic school, 
would be subjected to petty tyranny by the local officials. The Fathers 
explained to their parishioners that all such interference was illegal, 
and furthermore, they boldly preached to the people that now that they 
had a good Christian school in their midst they were bound in con- 
science to send their children to it. This preaching the local luminaries 
construed into an attack on the municipal school, with the result that 
the Fathers were bitterly denounced. 

The strange thing about the whole affair is that these men who have 
set themselves up against Catholic education call themselves (the most 
of them at all events) Catholics. Men of their type are found all 
through the Islands. They are the minority, but they are noisy, and 
unfortunately, they generally have power in their hands. It may be 
added that despite all that has been done against the Catholic school 
at Opon, it has 340 pupils on its roll-book. 

The next and last example I shall give of the difficulties attendant 
on Catholic education is more serious, for it has ended (for the present 
at all events) with what seems to be an appeal to 600 teachers to use 
all the. influence in their power to put an end to Catholic education in 
these Islands. The appeal unfortunately has appeared over the name 
of an American Superintendent, Mr. Howard Long. 

The facts of the case are set forth in an article in a Cebu publica- 
tion, El Boletin Catolico (Sept. 6th, 1917), and in a letter addressed 
to the Bishop of Cebu by many of the inhabitants of the parish of 
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Boljoon (pr. Bol-hone) (Cebu Island), and which appeared also in 
the Boletin Catolico (Sept. 20th, 1917). These facts may be given 
briefly as follows: 

Act I. The pastor of the parish of Boljoon is a Spanish mission- 
ary, and according to the testimony of his parishioners, he is a good, 
hard-working priest, devoted to his church and his people. He has a 
number of Catholic schools in the parish, and of course there is a state 
school in it as well. At a celebration in connection with the state 
school some statements are made in a speech which surprise and shock 
many who are present. On their return home the children tell their 
parents what has been said, with the result that many of the children 
are forbidden to return to a school where such things are tolerated. 
In all probability the pastor profits by the occasion to urge attendance 
at the Catholic schools. 

Act II. The Filipino Supervisor of the public schools, with one 
or two other men, blame the pastor for the non-attendance of the 
children at the state school. Letters are, of course, written to the 
press, and the pastor is denounced as a “monstruo Europeo” (European 
monster), and of the “extreme autocracy of the Spanish friar’, and 
finally it is suggested that he should be removed from his parish by the 
Bishop. 

Act III. A circular is sent round to all his teachers by the Amer- 
ican Superintendent of Education for the Province of Cebu. If this 
letter is not an urgent appeal to Filipino teachers to attack the pastors 
of their church, it is difficult to say what it is. Here it is in full: 
“Division Circular (No. 27—-S—1917). 

“To all Teachers: The lamentable situation existing in Boljoon 
relative to the support given the public schools by the community is 
well known to all live, progressive teachers of this division. I have 
from time to time acquainted you with these conditions which in sub- 
stance are as follows: 


“There is among the people of Boljoon a deep ignorance of their 
rights as a community. The people through their ignorance are afraid 
to send their children to the public schools. There is no 4th grade 
worthy of the name in Boljoon. The schools have been closed on two 
occasions for lack of attendance. They have recently been opened by 
authority of the Director of Education on the guarantee of the munic- 
ipal council that a daily attendance of 250 pupils would be maintained. 
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This promise has not been kept because of the ignorant fear of the 
people. 

“I desire every teacher to carefully consider this situation, thinking 
of himself as a young progressive Filipino who has the best interests 
and progress of his country at heart. I believe that the time is ripe 
for a strong public opinion led by the progressive young Filipinos of 
this province to strenuously condemn this situation and to use their 
influence with people and officials to help to create a different condi- 
tion in the municipality of Boljoon. I believe that the unified power 
of 600 Filipino teachers in the division of Cebu can do much in creat- 
ing an enlightened public opinion that certainly will condemn and ulti- - 
mately remove from their midst a menace to liberty and progress. 

“This is a time when Democracy is fighting against Autocracy. 

“Howard Long, Division Superintendent.” 

Comment would spoil this document. It is sent out from the 
“Bureau of Education, Division of Cebu” and bears the date “Sep- 
tember II, 1917”. 

T. A. Murpuy, C. Ss. R., 
Opon, Cebu, Philippine Islands. 


FATHER TIM CASEY 





When Miss Slagg, Registered Nurse, informed Father Casey that 
her charge had just sunk into a restful slumber and begged him not 
to disturb the patient until he awaked, the priest said, “Certainly,” and 
took a seat in the richly furnished room. He had scarcely succeeded 
in quieting his misgivings as to the deep leather arm chair’s being 
actually bottomless, when he was constrained to flounder to his feet in 
order to greet Dr. Milbrook. Grasping the young physician’s hand, 
he cried heartily: 

“Doctor, I have just learned that you are to sail for France in the 
near future. Allow me to congratulate you on your courage and self- 
sacrifice. Miss Slagg tells me that she too will be included in this unit. 
May God’s blessing and protection go with you both!” 

“And may we never return,” added the nurse, “until American 
valor has crushed out the last vestiges of medievalism!” This tragic 
invocation came in the calm, even tone of the practised sick-bed attend- 
ant, schooled to strict self-control under every emotion. 

Oh, what would not the clergyman have given for the relief of a 
few harmless “cuss words”! True, he had, in this time of public excite 
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ment, witnessed many cases of a mistaken use of words, of a befuddling 
of issues. Coming from the man in the street, such things made no 
impression upon him; they were to be expected; but coming from this 
professional woman, who was clearly above the average in intelligence 
and ability, they got on his nerves. Dr. Milbrook was the first to 
notice the cloud of displeasure that darkened the priest’s kindly face. 
dropping unconsciously into the self-satisfied and condescending man- 
ner in which he was wont to command a nervous patient to get well, 
he said: 

“Come, Father Casey, don’t be disturbed by Miss Slagg’s melo- 
drama. What does it matter if Medievalism and Catholicism were so 
closely identified? We all know you down-to-date American Catho- 
lics too well to suspect you of being in sympathy with the principles 
embraced by your Church in the dark Middle Ages!” 

Now, if Father Casey had received the thorough discipline in ex- 
ternal conduct given to a registered nurse, he might have been able 
to return a sweet answer, but he hadn’t. 

“The peculiar prerogative of my Church,” he said, “is that she does 
not change her principles. Churches founded by men may change with 
the changing notions and prejudices of men; but my Church was 
founded by Christ, and He promised to be with her to the end of time 
holding her fast to the unchanging truth. Whatever principles the 
Catholic Church held in the Middle Ages, those same principles she 
and all her true children hold today.” 

“Really, Father Casey—of course we know you have some way of 
explaining that statement so that it will not be so bad as it sounds— 
but, really, don’t you feel that it is imprudent just at this juncture to 
speak as though you were in sympathy with the Middle Ages?” ven- 
tured Miss Slagg. 

“Why ?” queried the priest. ‘For what reason do you consider the 
Middle Ages so much worse than the present age?” 


“Oh, because—why, everybody—we have so many things that those 
poor ignorant people never dreamed of !” 

“Yes,” assented the priest, “we have—let me see—we have lynch- 
ings and the drug habit and the white slave traffic and divorce and race 
suicide and child murder and blood-sucking trusts and the I. W. W. 
and bad theaters and yellow journals and, would you add, secret diplo- 
macy. Yes, we have many things that they did not even dream of in 
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the Middle Ages, for the Catholic Church had reclaimed them from 
paganism, and she was gradually forming them, both peoples and 
rulers, to live in accordance with the natural and divine law. Still, I 
don’t just see how that makes the Middle Ages so much worse than 
our own.” 

While Miss Slagg was striving to-rally her forces disorganizd by 
this frontal attack, the physician interfered. 

“Tt was the superstition of the Middle Ages,” he said, “that made 
them so dark and bloody. Why, even highway robbers would burn 
candles to the saints to insure a big haul!” 


“Doctor, nobody living in this year of grace can reproach former 
ages with being bloody—and, as for superstition, is there no supersti- 
tion in the present age, when hotels must eliminate room number thir- 
teen, when every fake fortune teller and dream book peddler finds easy 
money, when speculators and gamblers and sporting men have their 
omens and their charms?” 

“You will at least concede that the present age enjoys the great 
blessing of education and that the Middle Ages were ages of ignorance 
and illiteracy.” 

“Concede nothing!” cried the priest. “Why man, do you never read 
of the latest historical research? Have you no knowledge concerning 
the subject we are discussing aside from the few childish statements 
made by the author of your antiquated school history who never saw 
an original document in his life but blindly copied the fables published 
by others as ignorant as himself? Don’t you know that the best 
scholars of today would be ashamed to refer to the Middle Ages as the 
Dark Ages? Don’t you know that in the thirteenth century, out of a 
population of twenty-five million, there were fifty chartered univer- 
sities and more students in proportion to population than in our uni- 
versities today? Don’t you know that those universities had more 
liberty than any Aimerican or European university of the present time? 
As early as 1445 Professor Kone of Leipzig University, in a public 
speech before the Duke of Saxony said: ‘No king, no chancellor, has 
any right to interfere with our privileges and exemptions. The Uni- 
versity rules itself and changes and imposes its statutes according to 
its needs.’ Statesmen, yes, even kings and emperors, were obliged to 
consult the universities on important matters.” 

“Small thanks to the Catholic Church!” The doctor was not used 
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to being worsted in argument: it made him ugly. “The Popes had a 
dungeon cell got ready for every new scientist—” 

“The Popes made the universities possible. Such a grand chain 
of universities had to have some system of standardization to facilitate 
the transfer of professors and students from one to the other in the 
interests of scientific progress. This system of standardization was 
furnished by the Popes; they chartered the universities and conferred 
the degrees and set fixed requirements for both cases—.. 


“But they took care to prohibit women from leaving the drudgery 
of the home to participate in these benefits,” interposed Miss Slagg. 
“The poor creatures had no soul, you know, according to the belief of 
the medieval Church.” 


“The roster of the medieval universities,” retorted Father Casey, 
“contains long lists of women students—not only students, but pro- 
fessors. There is not a single century since the twelfth in which there 
have not been women professors in the Italian universities.” He con- 
sidered the second part of her accusation too crude to deserve recog- 
nition. : 

“Father Casey,” said the Doctor who had profited by the last few 
moments of reflection and was a little ashamed of his clumsy charge 
against the Popes, “we're rambling. You called Miss Slagg to time 
for saying that America is in the war to crush Medievalism. I con- 
cede that her statement was too broad; had she modified it by saying 
political Medievalism, it would stand. Nobody denies that this is the 
age of democracy, while the Middle Ages were the ages of autocracy.” 

“TI, for one, deny that the Middle Ages were the ages of autocracy! 
The fundamental legislation upon which our modern political liberty 
has been built up was laid during the Middle Ages. When was the 
first English Parliament held? When was the English Common Law 
framed? When was Magna Charta signed? When was the principle, 
‘No taxation without representation,’ formulated. In the very middle 
of the Middle Ages!” 

The nurse suddenly remembered that it was time to look after her 
patient. After some minutes she returned to say that the sick man was 
now ready to talk with the priest. Father Casey was mean enough to 
take advantage of her ministrations of mercy to reopen ti.e debate 
which he knew very well she wanted to forget. 

“Why, Miss Slagg,” he said rising, “there is your own profession, 
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one of the noblest works of Christian charity to which any woman can 
consecrate her life. Of course, you have made a study of the history 
of nursing, and therefore you know that it reached a high degree of 
perfection during the Middle Ages. Garrison in his ‘History of Medi- 
cine,’ says, ‘The chief glory of medieval medicine was in the organiza- 
tion of hospitals and sick nursing.’ There was a ‘Dark Period of 
Nursing,’ but it was not during the Middle Ages; it was in compara- 
tively recent times after our conceited moderns had forgotten the les- 
sons handed down to them by their forbears. Nutting and Dock in 
their ‘History of Nursing,’ set the ‘Dark Period of Nursing’ from 1750 
to 1850. The Medievals have been charged with cruelty towards their 
insane and feebleminded. But in reality they invented the village and 
colony systems for the care of these afflicted persons which are becom- 
ing popular now. And,” he continued, turning to the physician, “what 
holds of nursing, holds even more forcibly of your Christ-like work. 
Of course you medical men cannot help laughing at some of the stupid 
remedies resorted to by medieval people—though you laughed quite 
as much here some years ago when Collier's and the Ladies’ Home 
Journal proved that most of the tonic medicines for which millions of 
dollars were paid every year in this country, were nothing but bad 
whiskey colored and made a little bitter. Ordinary people could be 
duped and doped with quack medicines during the Middle Ages just 
the same as now. But the question is, what of the physicians? What 
of the point reached in medical science—in surgery? I need not tell 
you, a physician, that only within the last quarter of a century have 
scholars begun to realize the high degree of perfection reached by the 
medical science during the Middle Ages. The last twenty-five years 
have seen the textbooks of half-a-dozen medical surgeons of the Middle 
Ages unearthed and republished, and these books prove that practically 
all the operations that are now being performed were done in nearly 
the same way six hundred years ago. Nay, more, the patient was kept 
under an anaesthetic while on the operating table. Most of this science 
was lost in the years that followed the Middle Ages, and it took us all 
these centuries to bring our knowledge to a par with theirs. Closely 
allied with care of the sick is social service work, which many con- 
sider a modern invention. St. Elizabeth of Hungary, who lived in the 
thirteenth century, was, in the truest and most helpful significance of 
the term, a settlement worker; and she was but imitating what thou- 
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sands of Christian women had done before her. Organized charity 
today has no superiority over the medieval guilds, which were charitable 
organizations of the finest kind. Remmber, too, that old age pensions, 
disability wages, and all modes of fraternal insurance, often thought 
to be quite modern, were organized by these same guilds. You people 
are pained when you hear us Catholics discrediting non-sectarian uni- 
versities; but here are you two, a prominent physician and an expert 
nurse, both university graduates, and yet, despite the fact that such 
universally admitted authorities as Fiske, Freeman, Frederic Harri- 
son, Macaulay, Hallam, have shown that the Middle Ages were the 
Bright Ages, you still hold to the ignorant fallacy that they were dark. 
If you are honestly desirous of learning the truth, read James J. Walsh. 
A study of his able works furnished me with my data on the subject. 
At least, if you want to pass as educated and honest, never again say 
that America is in this war to destrey the principles of the Middle 
Ages. Sixty-seven young men from my own parish are at this moment 
with the Colors either here or in France. I will not allow a false 
charge to be preferred against them because they are not here to 
defend themselves. They owe the best that is in them to the Catholic 
Church which is the same today as it was in the Middle Ages. They 
are not fighting against the Middle Ages for the present age; they are 
fighting against Germany for the honor of America, for the lives and 
rights of Americans. For this cause they will gladly give their lives. 
But, as for the superiority of the present age over the Middle Ages, it 
is not noticeable enough to be worth a single drop of the blood of one 
of those brave boys.” 


C. D. McEnniry, C. Ss. R. 





CATHOLICISM AND THE FUTURE 


THE DECAY OF PROTESTANTISM. 

There is another and very solid reason why I believe that the Cath- 
olic Church will ultimately draw the souls of men to herself. 

The Protestant systems of thought are steadily decaying and disin- 
tegrating. 

In saying this I do not by any means assert that there are not 
certain and perhaps considerable numbers of persons in all the Prot- 
estant countries who attend church and who “hang on” to some sem- 
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blance of dogmatic belief. There are such persons beyond doubt, and 
they are most largely found in the villages and country districts. 

But from the mind of the educated Protestant world generally, 
belief in anything approaching authoritative religion, demanding the 
obedience of head and of heart, has completely disappeared. 

In cultivated circles in Germany. the very thought or suggestion 
would provoke a smile. The State Churches are looked upon as the 
fossil remains of a dead past, useful for the preservation of the appear- 
ance of things, and, in a measure, necessary instruments to be employed 
for political and social purposes, but in all other respects as effete insti- 
tutions which have long ceased to serve any useful end and which but 
tend to cumber the ground. I have lived long in Protestant Germany, 
and have come in touch with many different spheres in German social 
life; but I have never met a single German who does not grumble at the 
few shillings of Church tax which he has to pay during the year and 
who does not consider it wasted money. 


A scarcely concealed contempt is the attitude of the German man 
of culture towards the Protestant pastor, who is only expected to enter 
his house when a baptism or marriage has to be performed or when a 
member of the family dies. 


In the latter case, I may say incidentally, he is expected to deliver 
a funeral oration, and in order to equip himself for the task, he appears 
the day before the ceremony to gather information which may enable 
him to sing the dead person’s praises. It will be readily understood 
what grotesque performances these funeral orations sometimes are and 
what extraordinary things are asserted. In nine cases out of ten the 
speaker has never met or seen the deceased person! I am persuaded 
that no educated German man or woman would to-day assert that the 
pastors of the German Protestant State Churches are in any sense a 
spiritual force. They are scarcely a moral force, and they are certainly 
rapidly ceasing to be a social one. In the north German towns in which 
I have lived from time to time, the people go to Church on Good Friday 
and on New Year’s Eve—some perhaps also on the day appointed by 
the State for public prayer and humiliation. And their demeanor on 
these days is really a very comical thing. They generally dress in black 
on these occasions, make diligent search for, or borrow from a neigh- 
bor, the long-discarded prayer-book and observe on their way to church 
a melancholy silence and stateliness. Since the theatres and places of 
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amusement are closed, at least on Good Friday and on the State ap- 
pointed day for humiliation, no relief can be sought in a little innocent 
subsequent gaiety, and the rest of the day has to be spent in some other 
equally uncongenial fashion. Everybody is heartily glad when the un- 
welcome and distasteful business is over. 

I have often, in order to gather true and accurate impressions, 
looked into some of the Protestant churches on Sundays, and I have 
marvelled how men of education and self-respect can have the courage 
to enter a pulpit and address these microscopical congregations, and 
how they can for such services accept a substantial yearly income and a 
pension for himself and for his family after him. 

With good reasons may the struggling and toiling masses look upon 
him as a cumberer of the ground, who has no part or lot with them, 
and who stands wholly outside their life-ideals and their life-interests. 
And it is, of course, a known thing in Germany that the non-Catholic 
clergy themselves are becoming increasingly conscious of the incon- 
gruity and moral untenableness of their position. They are as a body 
retiring and reserved and scarcely ever frequent any other social circles 
but their own. They make little or no attempt to influence or attract 
or impress the masses. Their activities are for the most part limited 
to the simple official duties prescribed for them by the State. 


The universities are loudly lamenting the steadily decreasing num- 
ber of students applying for admission to the Protestant theological 
faculties, and quite recently serious questions were asked on this sub- 
ject in the public papers. 

It is surely a striking and significant circumstance that the cause of 
this diminution was freely and universally ascribed to the confusion 
existing in religious thought by reason of the pronouncements of science 
and of critical biblical research, and to the consequent loosening of any 
remaining hold which Protestant belief still had over an age increas- 
ingly devoted to the pursuit of pleasure and gratification and to exclu- 
sively mundane pursuits. And all this in the very heart of Protestant- 
ism, in the very cities where Luther lived and labored and whence he 
propagated ideas which were to bring to the world a purer faith and 
a truer religion—where his religion has all the support and prestige 
which the State can impart and where the sharpest weapons for its 
defence are regarded as lawful and legitimate. Can a more complete 
and a more hopeless bankruptcy of a religious system be conceived ? 
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The one remaining life-element in German Protestantism is, of 
course, the Catholic Church. It stands an ever-threatening spectre 
before the imagination of the Protestant mind. Fear of it and the need 
of energetic opposition to it constitute the one war-cry of the Prot- 
estant party and are the one note which calls the various parties and 
schools of thought together and causes them to present a really united 
front. The dread of Rome, the urgent necessity of preventing her 
encroachments, of keeping the people from becoming better acquainted 
with her teaching and her ideals form the substance of all Protestant 
controversial thought and literature. It is the one appeal which brings 
in the sinews of war and which can always count on a liberal response. 


For in spite of ceaseless opposition and of numerous educational 
and social disqualifications, in spite of repression and poverty and 
abuse, Rome is steadily holding her own, is here and there securing 
desirable converts, is gaining the respect of honorable and unprejudiced 
men, and is presenting a spectacle to the world for which it is found 
increasingly difficult to discover an adequate explanation. 

Her Churches are filled, her pastors are loved and respected and 
obeyed, and adequately supported. Her people remain unmoved by the 
seething thoughts of the age. She continues to draw to herself and to 
command the love and devotion of the toiling and the poor. She is 
seen to be the only really living force that can stay the destructive and 
revolutionary forces which threaten modern society. 


So great is the belief of the Catholic people in her supernatural 
power and in the life-giving forces of which she is the dispenser, that 
in some districts old and young will traverse mountains and wade 
through feet of snow in order to hear Mass and to receive her Sacra- 
ments. It is a standing miracle to the German Protestant that these 
things can be. He has tried all kinds of explanations but they have all 
failed him one after another. He is constrained to admit that none of 
them quite accounts for the strange phenomenon. 

One must realize what all this means in a country where abuse may 
be generously heaped upon the Catholic Church and Religion, but where 
not a word may be said in public against the established Church; 
where any teacher in a public school may set forth the most grotesque 
caricatures of Catholic doctrine, but not a sound may be uttered calcu- 
lated to discredit Protestant belief ; where there exists no such thing as 
lectures and sermons and explanations for non-Catholics, and where a 
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priest has to weigh every word he utters in public, and even in private, 
if he is not to expose himself to a reprimand or even to suspension. 

But a few months ago I met two ladies of aristocratic birth who 
had quite recently joined the Church—one after having for eight years 
vainly asked permission for this step of her husband. Both of them 
had to undergo the trying ordeal of first of all submitting their case 
to the local Protestant pastor and of listening to his exhortations and 
counsel. A priest could not receive them until this had been done. 
People in England talk sometimes of religious disabilities as regards 
Catholics, of difficulties standing in the way, of the full and free exer- 
cise of religious belief. Such people have little idea of what the state 
of things is in other countries and what inestimable privileges they 
enjoy. There is no country in the wide world—and I have seen many 
of them—in which Catholics are so free and unhampered to-day as 
they are in England. 

I have often been asked, in the course of my wanderings: “What 
about the German Emperor; what is really his position in the matter? 
He is the head of the Protestant church, yet he shows such signal and 
repeated favors to Catholics?” Some of my friends have gone so far 
as to assert that they believed him to be a Catholic at heart. But asa 
matter of fact nothing can be further from the truth. 


The Emperor, as all accurately informed Germans know, is a Prot- 
estant to the backbone. There is nothing mystical in his nature. Both 
he and his family are whole-heartedly devoted to and believe in the 
Lutheran tradition. Luther is their hero and their spiritual ideal. The 
one relative of the Emperor who has embraced the Catholic religion 
has been rigidly excluded from Court. 

At the same time, the Emperor is vaguely conscious that, with all 
the building of churches and the devising of repressive measures, Prot- 
estantism is not a success. The religious anarchy prevailing in the 
German States, the steady growth of socialism in his very capital of 
Berlin, where all his military glory is so constantly displayed; the 
alarming increase of crime and vice and of the craving for sensual in- 
dulgence and luxury of every kind even in the army, are facts too 
obvious and palpable to be denied or ignored. 

He is really a clever and far-seeing man and he recognizes the social 
danger. He discerns the gravity of the perils of the times. And he 
feels, of course, that religion, supernatural religion, is the one force 
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which can control these turbulent elements and by which they can be 
effectually combated. And he can scarcely fail to perceive and to 
appreciate the solid phalanx presented by the Catholic Church with its 
oneness of aim and ideals and its splendidly constructed constitution. 
It has manifestly successfully battled with and survived destructive 
forces and movements similar to those now at work in the world. As 
a statesman the Emperor sees clearly that it is really in this direction 
that he must look for aid and succor if religion is to be preserved in 
the land. 

And can we doubt, strict soldier and disciplinarian that he is, that 
he secretly admires the splendid organization and discipline of the 
Church which compares with no other system in the world? What 
excellent purposes could it not be made to serve were he but its head 
and had he but the control and manipulation of it! 

I am persuaded that I have thus presented the true facts of the case. 
My ideas are not based upon personal and possibly erroneous infer- 
ences and conclusions, but upon impressions which I have gathered 
from conversations with persons in various positions of official German 
life who may be supposed to be accurately informed and who were by 
no means themselves in sympathy with the conclusions to which they 
had been forced. 

For, however favorable the Emperor’s personal attitude may be, it 
is certainly strongly resented and disapproved of by the people whose 
attitude towards Rome is always and everywhere pronouncedly hostile. 

I had a striking illustration quite recently in the course of a visit 
which I paid to a professor of history at one of the Protestant German 
universities, who had but a very short time before joined the Catholic 
Church. 

It is difficult to convey to an English mind the amount of abuse 
that has been heaped upon this man. There is not a bookshop in the 
town in which he lives, in which inflammatory pamphlets, attributing 
to the professor every conceivable motive but the right one, were not 
exposed for sale. It seemed that all Protestant Germany had risen 
to its feet and had rushed to arms. The event itself and the publica- 
tion of the mental processes which had produced it had clearly moved 
the Protestant conscience to its very foundation. The professor told 
me that pamphlets attempting to explain the extraordinary thing were 
daily being sent to him in shoals, some of them strangely lacking in 
dignity and ordinary courtesy. 
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Fortunately he is a man who can look at the matter from a humor- 
ous point of view and who knows how all this is to be interpreted. He 
is financially and socially so situated that he can afford to shrug his 
shoulders at the absurd commotion which his conversion and the pub- 
lication of his book have provoked. But one dreads to think what 
might have been the fate of a man in similar circumstances, not per- 
haps so favorably placed and for whom it might have meant the loss 
of bread and shelter for himself as well as for wife and child. Would 
he have had the courage of his convictions? Would he have stood 
firm? The professor himself does not altogether regret the religious 
disturbance. It is one means, he said—perhaps the only one here—of 
making people think of greater matters and of directing their thoughts 
to the supernatural. 

But behind all this bitterness and aggressiveness, of course, lies the 
consciousness of collapse and bankruptcy and failure. It would not be 
thinkable without it. So far as Germany is concerned, I am inclined 
to think that things must become much worse before they can be better. 
The existing Protestant institutions must be still further discredited 
and entirely go to pieces. It is not possible to patch up the old and 
tattered garment. It is too utterly useless and rotten. 

And the people, educated and uneducated alike, must increasingly 
recognize the misery and degradation of a life without God and without 
religion and transcendental hopes and ideals. They must, in a still 
more hearty and friendly manner, shake hands with the devil. It is 
then, and only then, that the awakening will come. And when it does 
come, and they begin once more to ask for truth and certainty and for 
God, whither will they or can they go but to the Catholic Church? 

J. Goprrey Raupert, K. S. G. 


THE SIMPLE REASON OF IT 





George Washington, the Father of our beloved land, had a large 
picture of Our Lady Immaculate hanging above his bed. One day, 
Washington led a visitor of his, a Catholic professor, from the break- 
fast room to the library, by way of his own bedroom. When the pro- 
fessor saw the picture, he asked in surprise: 

“Why, I thought you were a Protestant?” 


“Yes, I am,” replied the General ; “but how could I honor the Son, 
if I did not love His mother.” 
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FATHER FRANCIS AND THE NEW CODE 
OF CANON LAW 





Father Francis had scarcely returned home from a distant sick-call 
when a visitor was announced in the parlor below. Closing the brevi- 
ary he had just opened, he went to meet the caller. 

“Good evening, Gerald,” was his cheery greeting to one of the 
young men of his parish engaged in the study of law. It was not an 
unusual occurrence to see some of Father Francis’ “boys” wending 
their way to the rectory of an evening to seek information on some 
topic of either a religious or historical nature. Indeed Father Francis 
had encouraged this procedure in order to quicken interest in Church 
affairs and thus equip his young men for the noble work of the lay 
apostolate. None was more assiduous than Gerald Foley in these 
quests after knowledge. Gerald had no sooner returned his pastor’s 
salutation than the latter continued: “Well, Gerald, what’s the good 
news to-night.” 

“Father,” replied Gerald, “I’ve read several notices in the Catholic 
press of late to the effect that the new Code of Canon Law is to go 
into effect on Pentecost, May 19th of this year. If you have a few 
moments of leisure, I would ask you kindly to shed some light on the 
subject.” Encouraged by his good pastor’s “Delighted”, Gerald con- 
tinued : “May I begin by enquiring, what is meant by the new Code of 
Canon Law?” 

Lolling back in his chair, Father Francis replied: 

“Of course, Gerald, I need hardly explain that the term Canon Law 
is used to designate the laws of the Catholic Church. The word Canon 
is taken from the Greek and means a rule. Since laws are nothing 
more than rules of conduct, and as the Church, like a loving mother 
who wishes to guide her children by gentle persuasion rather than 
rigorous threats, desired to avoid all semblance of harshness even in 
her official language, she originally called her laws Canons. It was 
only later on, to distinguish her laws from those of the State, that the 
expression Canon Law came into vogue. But, what do we understand 
by a Code? I need scarcely observe that a Code is a systematized 
body of laws, in other words, a rearrangement of laws in such wise 
that similar enactments are grouped together under common heads. 
As you are already aware from your study of civil law, the State finds 

it imperative from time to time to codify the mass of laws that are 
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accumulated by the various sessions of the Legislature. Laws follow 
so quickly one upon the other nowadays, and some of them are appar- 
ently so contradictory, that lawyers and even judges find it well nigh 
impossible to tell what the law is in a given case. The work of codifi- 
cation, by casting the laws into short, clear-cut articles, by bringing 
together laws bearing on the same subject, and by dropping those 
which seem erroneous, makes both the study and knowledge of the 
law less difficult. Now, this is precisely what the Church has done. 
Need I remind you that the authority of the Church is by far more 
extensive than that of any of our present governments, reaching as it 
does to all quarters of the globe? Nor is it necessary to call your 
attention to the fact that our modern States are mere babes compared 
with the Church, existing as she does for over nineteen centuries. Even 
though she has not the mania for law-making with which many of our 
Legislatures are obsessed, it is only too evident that her laws in time 
must perforce increase to an enormous bulk. Who will maintain that 
the Church is less solicitous for the welfare of her children than the 
State for that of its subjects? Can you dream of her leaving us in 
doubt as to the rules drafted for the highest interests of our souls? 
Perish the thought! In order to remove difficulties and uncertainty, 
she has found herself occasionally confronted with the necessity of 
codifying her laws. As a consequence, we find the Popes, as Christ’s 
representatives here on earth and as the supreme lawgivers of His 
visible Church, giving orders for the publication of a new Code. The 
last official Code of Canon Law was published by Pope John XXII, 
October 25, 1317. Now reflect for a moment on the many laws that 
have been enacted since that date. Laws have been piling up for six 
hundred years. Endeavor then to imagine the work of the priest to 
study and find out what the law really is. Added to this there remains 
the undeniable fact that some laws which were best adapted to condi- 
tions a few hundred years ago, have long since outlived their utility. 
Let me illustrate. The legislation on contracts decreed by the Church 
at a period when she was recognized by the State, will not be acknowl- 
edged at the present day in certain quarters where her very existence 
is threatened. Are you then surprised that the need of a new Code 
was felt to bridge over the difficulties ?” 

Gerald appeared to be spell-bound. Father Francis leaned forward 
in his chair and continued. 
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“Pius X, that saintly Pontiff of blessed memory, issued instructions 
for the gigantic task on March 19, 1904. To superintendent the work, 
he appointed a Commission of Cardinals. At the head of this Com- 
mission, was placed Cardinal Gasparri, the present Cardinal Secretary 
of State, who continued the soul of the undertaking until its comple- 
tion. From time to time, other Cardinals were chosen to fill the 
vacancies caused by the death of the original members. Nothing was 
left undone to insure success. In conformity with orders received, 
Merry del Val, the then Cardinal Secretary of State, invited all the 
Bishops of the Church to submit proposals through their Archbishop 
within four months. The Commission of Cardinals was assisted by 
experts in Theology and Canon Law in the capacity of consultors. 
The Bishops were permitted to send representatives to Rome, or if 
they preferred, to select a duly appointed consultor to act as their 
spokesman, or else employ the services of some expert at home who 
should make known their wishes to the Commission. These latter 
consultors were styled collaborators. Finally, previous to promulgation, 
copies of the newly drafted Code were forwarded to the Bishops, that 
they might freely make their comments, and offer practical sugges- 
tions. Who will deny the vastness of the enterprise? Many a stout 
heart would have recoiled. But Pius X had the assistance of the 
Spirit of Strength promised to the Church, and having put his hand to 
the plough, did not look back. The work so courageously begun and 
carried through almost to completion, he did not live to see published. 
The sound of war was in the air. He strove to quench the devastating 
torch before it had set the whole world ablaze. That voice, so mighty 
before, had now become powerless, and the heart of the great Pontiff 
broke with grief. Benedict XV, now gloriously reigning, promulgated 
the Code, the crowning achievement of his predecessor, and set Pente- 
cost as the day on which its regulations should go into force. How- 
ever, certain sections of a favorable nature, notably those on fasting, 
were shortly put into operation at once. It is monumental, Gerald; 
something of which the Church may justly be proud. If you wish, I 
will liken it to a building which has all the outlines of a modern 
structure—” 


“Pardon the interruption, Father,” broke in Gerald; “I am not a 
little confused at the comparison of a modern structure. I had always 
been led to believe that the Church was ever the same; no changing— 
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no bending to the requirements of the age—in a word, I had ever 
thought that her laws were as true to course as the mariner’s compass, 
as unchangeable as the transit of the stars in the heavens.” 


Not in the least surprised by the warmth of his young friend, 
Father Francis resumed: “Ah! Gerald, you mistake. Do you remem- 
ber the words addressed by St. Augustine to the Church after his con- 
version, ‘Oh! Beauty ever ancient, ever new!’ This impassioned out- 
burst applies to the present case. ‘Ever ancient.’ Yes; where prin- 
ciple is involved; where the interests of God’s honor and the immortal 
soul’s welfare are at stake, she is unyielding, proof against blandish- 
ment and threat of foe. You have seen the saintly Pius VII languish- 
ing in custody at Fontainebleau, and the conquering Napoleon with 
the world at his feet, endeavoring to wrest an unholy concession from 
his Pope prisoner. The answer? ‘We cannot.’ ‘Still ever new.’ 
Where on the other hand, principle is not concerned; where the glory 
of God and the good of souls received no hurt, she is as tractable as 
the meekest child, prepared to make every reasonable concession. Why, 
Gerald, this apparent contradiction? The solution of the enigma is to 
be found in the very nature of the laws themselves.” 


Here Father Francis stopped to take a peep at his watch. He was 
thinking of the unfinished recitation of his breviary, which must be 
completed before going to rest. “As I was saying, Gerald, it depends 
on the nature of the laws in question. Would to God that those who 
are not of the household of the faith, and many otherwise well in- 
structed Catholics also, grasped this fact! We would not then be 
forced to listen to so much silly twaddle concerning the actions of the 
Church. You have often heard the story of the good old woman who 
feared for the faith of the Pope, because he once permitted the faithful 
to eat meat on Friday. It is typical of a certain class. But, to come 
to the point. Some of the Church’s laws are nothing more than the 
dictates of the natural law. Do you ask what is understood by the 
natural law? The natural law is that law which commands a certain 
point and forbids its opposite, because, considering man’s nature, cer- 
tain things must be right, and others wrong. To know this law we 
have only to lend an attentive ear to the voice of conscience whispering 
within us. The ten commandments of God with the exception of the 
third, are examples in point. Thus the first commandment compels us 
to honor God. Now, man by his very nature is the handiwork of God 
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to whom he owes his existence, his preservation in life. Consequently, 
to Him he is obliged by the very nature of things to return all the 
service of his entire being—of his intellect and will, of his body and 
soul. For the same reason every transgression of the sixth command- 
ment is necessarily an ugly sin. It dishonors man’s nature which 
should be guided by reason, and not by passion, the characteristic of 
the brute. Call it what you may—eugenics, betterment of the race, 
free love, irresistible impulse—it remains something degrading and 
beastly, an abomination in the sight of the most pure God and His 
spotless Mother. Such laws are untouchable, and have remained un- 
changed from the days of Eden when first written in man’s heart; from 
the day they were promulgated by Jehovah amidst thunder and light- 
ning from the crest of Sinai’s smoking Mount, down to the present 
moment. Far from attempting to tamper with them, the Church has 
ever dared, despite the angry storm of protest, to insist upon their 
observance and to denounce their violation as meriting the anger of 
an avenging Lord here on earth in the shape of chastisements without 
number, and unquenchable flames hereafter. 


“Another category comprises what are known as divine positive 
laws, namely, laws given directly by God, which have their foundation 
not in the nature of things, but in the free will of the Almighty. By 
this I mean to say that the Almighty might have made some other 
arrangement, had He so chosen. For instance, Christ has prescribed 
that original sin is to be wiped out by Baptism. Had He wished, He 
could have placed a different condition, as was the case under the 
Jewish law which commanded circumcision. These laws are likewise 
of such a character that the Church cannot interfere with their opera- 
tion. Nor does she ever presume to interfere. To return to the sub- 
ject of Baptism, Christ has prescribed the use of natural water as an 
essential element to the valid administration of the Sacrament. What 
is the result? Obviously that the Church cannot permit the use of a 
substitute. This does not prevent the Church, however, from adding, 
by her God-given power, suitable ceremonies to this and the other 
Sacraments, and from modifying and even abolishing these ceremonies 
as she sees fit. In this wise are we to explain the celebration of the 
Mass according to the various Rites. There is yet another feature in 
connection with a certain class of divine positive laws which must not 
escape our notice. I refer to the general tone and indefinite character 
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of some. Such laws, according to the intention of Christ, are to be 
determined more particularly by His Church. To cite but a single 
case. Our blessed Saviour has told us in unmistakable language that 
unless we do penance, we shall certainly perish. An inexorable law 
this; one from whose force the Church cannot and will not attempt 
to release her children. Though the command itself is clear, neverthe- 
less, the manner of complying with it, is not indicated. What then? 
In such a pass the Church is to interpose her authority, and insist 
upon certain definite practices of penance. One such practice is con- 
tained in the precept of fast and abstinence. Als we have it, this pre- 
cept is subject to the Church’s supervision, and consequently she is at 
liberty to mitigate it as she thinks best. Thus, in the early ages when 
men’s constitutions were more robust, fast was not broken before even- 
ing. Later on when people became less sturdy, this rigorous discipline 
was relaxed. Again fasting is more irksome in some climates than 
others. Hence, as is the case here in the United States, certain privi- 
leges were granted that were not tolerated in other countries. I might 
give other examples, but, I fear I am detaining you unduly.” 


“Not at all,” was Gerald’s reassuring rejoinder. 
g re) 


“Lastly,” continued Father Francis without further ado, “come 
those laws which are strictly ecclesiastical—those, namely, which the 
Church, as an independent society, has enacted in order to attain the 
end for which she was founded by Christ. The Church a society? 
Most assuredly, since she possesses all the elements of a society. 
Now, laws are essential to the life of every society. Picture to your- 
self a goverment in which everybody is free to act as he pleases. The 
result would spell disaster. The Church being no exception to the gen- 
eral rule, must also be vested with law-making powers. That she can 
legislate is further evident from the words of our blessed Saviour 
Himself: ‘“Whatsoever you shall bind upon earth, it shall be bound 
also in Heaven”. But, every law-giver may modify or repeal his laws 
as he chooses. Here we have the clue to many of the Church’s actions. 
In the beginning, when Catholics were scarce, her laws were few and 
simple. When, on the contrary, their numbers swelled, and she found 
a home in every clime, it was necessary to issue instructions that would 
meet new conditions and requirements. Every society has encountered 
a like experience. In this way we are enabled to explain many changes 
in the Church’s organization. At first, for instance, there was no dis- 
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tinction between parish and diocese. The communities soon grew more 
numerous with the result that parishes were erected for the better gov- 
ernment of the faithful. Other arrangements might have been made, 
but, this was deemed the most advisable. Similar reasons have 
prompted other institutions. Her divine Founder has left the Church 
free in such matters to provide as she sees fit, and to make whatever 
changes appear desirable. We are not to conclude from this that 
changes are being constantly wrought. On the contrary, changes are 
but rarely needed for the simple reason that she has the special guid- 
ance of the Holy Ghost. In fact, we can safely assert that certain 
laws will never be set aside. Take, for instance, the law of celibacy 
imposed on the clergy. Search the Scriptures and Tradition, and you 
will find nothing to prevent priests from marrying. However, from 
the very beginning we see the ministers of the altar leading an unmar- 
ried life. What was first a custom, the Church speedily converted into 
a hide-bound law for the priests of the Latin Rite. It is thus that they 
are enabled to disentangle themselves from the meshes of worldly 
cares, and give their undivided service to the duties of their sacred 
calling. These advantages are so great, that, notwithstanding her power 
to do so, the Church will never repeal this law of celibacy.—But, 
Gerald, it is getting late, and I must finish my office. You are aware 
that the Church has bound her clerics in sacred orders to the daily 
recitation of the breviary under pain of mortal sin. She could abolish 
this law, if she wished. Knowing, however, the strength which is 
derived from the prayer, she never will—To conclude, the changes 
introduced into the new Code, are those only which the Church is war- 
ranted to make by reason of the authority confided to her by her divine 
Founder.” 

“Thank you, Father,” said Gerald rising to depart. “I think I now 
understand much that was hazy before. The explanation you have 
given, will help me to prove more loyal to the mandates of the Church.” 

“Yes, Gerald,” said Father Francis, opening the rectory door, “be 
loyal. We are loyal to the State with just reason; still higher motives 
impel us to be loyal to the Church, Christ’s representative on earth.” 

M. A. Gearin, C. Ss. R. 


As carefully as a mother arranges the room where her child will 


pass the day, does God prepare each hour that opens before me.— 
Gold Dust. 
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ONLY AN EJACULATION 





Confined to bed after an operation, Father Brandon was musing 
about various things in the hospital: the nurses’ constant work, the 
Sisters’ careful supervision, the great good a nurse with Catholic 
principles can do, the strong character needed to make an excellent 
nurse, and the tactful zeal’ and kindness whereby they can prepare the 
priest’s way to the sinner’s heart. He thought of his own nurse who 
was almost at her wits’ ends to please “No. 4”. Father Brandon rang 
the electric bell and his nurse, Miss Alice Price, came in. 


Father noticed her fagged and troubled look, and remembered her 
fears that “No. 4” would report her for incompetency. Yet Miss Price 
wore her perpetual smile. Father wanted a shade put around the light 
to keep the glare from his eyes. As Miss Price adjusted the shade, her 
face, lit by the lamp, presented an excellent study. Though spare in 
body and somewhat frail in health, every line on her face showed firm- 
ness of character and a sympathetic disposition. As Father watched 
her he recalled the words of the Sister in charge: “Miss Price is the 
best nurse we have”. 

The light shaded, Father Brandon said: 

“Miss Price, you are tired out; you have only ten minutes before 
you are off duty, so take a little rest in that chair; you have been on 
your feet all day.” 

Accepting the offer with a sigh of relief, she said: “Father, No. 4 
has been troublesome to-day and I simply can’t seem to please her— 
well, I’m a wicked girl anyhow, and it’s hard to keep one’s patience. 
Nothing pleases her.” 


Hereupon Father replied: “O, you’re not so bad; otherwise you 
would not be nursing. You surely offer your work to God.” 

“I’m wicked anyhow; I don’t feel like praying any more; I simply 
can’t.” 

“Why give up prayer? Surely it doesn’t cost much to say an occa- 
sional Hail Mary.” 

“No, Father; but since my brother Geoffrey died I can’t pray. I 
don’t see why God just took him. Goeffrey was so good, and just 
getting along nicely so that he could help my widowed mother.” 

Father’s arguments about God’s Will and Providence were like 
talking against a gale. She simply could not feel reconciled, she did 
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not see why and that settled it. Her love for her brother was. most 
tender, and yet in strength a veritable Gibraltar. Thus when the blow 
fell she rebelled and felt like abandoning prayer. 

The Father tried another tack: “But you certainly want to do what 
is right?” 

“Yes, Father; but—” 

“Even at that,” interrupted the Father, “God can help if you let 
Him. You know the center door on this corridor: it is the Chapel 
door, which you pass every morning before going on duty, and often 
when you go upstairs. Now, Our Lord is there all day. Do you ever 
think of that?” She was looking at the floor and was silent to this. 


“Is He there,” continued the Father, “to be passed by? No; He is 
there for you and for me. He’s just dying to give us His gifts and 
graces, if we but ask Him. He must give if we ask; He promised He 
would, and He can’t lie. Does it cost you much to ask your mother 
for something. No. Now, will you do me a favor?” 

“Yes, Father.” 

“Would you find it hard to say three words?” 

“NO!! Father,”—this forcibly and with a note of surprise. 

“Good. Here are the three words: My Jesus Mercy. This is an 
ejaculation with an indulgence of 300 days each time. Say these three 
words devoutly once a day for a beginning; but at a specified time, 
for instance before you start work. Afterwards you can increase the 
number of times if you wish. If you continue asking for mercy, you 
will surely obtain it. Will you try?” 

“Yes, Father, I’ll try.” 

“And to-night before you go home, just enter the Chapel, make 
a good genuflection, kneel in the bench and with all your heart say: 
My Jesus Mercy; then bid Our Lord good night and go out at once. 
Try it; will you?” 

“Yes, Father.” 

“And when you can not enter the Chapel, you can always go there 
in spirit: turn your thoughts to Our Lord and say: My Jesus Mercy; 
and then do your work for love of Him.” 

For a few days there was complete silence on this subject. In the 
meanwhile Father Brandon often prayed for his nurse. Finally, on 
a First Friday the nurse said: What do you think, Father? I’ve tried, 
and said the ejaculation every morning, and sometimes during the day, 
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and I made a couple of visits too. And this morning I went to Holy 
Communion for you, and now I feel much better.” 


Joy was written on the Father’s face as he told her to keep this up 
and that Our Lord would certainly help her. She promised she would. 
Yet her heart was a bit hard: hardened by the fierce blow that bereaved 
her of a loving brother. Nevertheless the seed had been sown and had 
even begun to sprout. The future would tell whether it had taken suf- 
ficient root. Father Brandon had planted and left the rest to God. 


II. 

In St. Agnes’ Hospital was a young man with pneumonia. His 
mother often visited and spent hours at the foot of his bed looking at 
him. One day Father Brandon happened along and was requested to 
see this patient as the Doctor had given him up. The patient could 
not afford a special nurse, but the nurse in charge of him offered 
freely to go on as special. With God’s help, particular care and con- 
stant vigilance, she was going to save him even if the Doctor had given 
him up. Father Brandon wondered who this heroic nurse might be and 
was therefore agreeably surprised to find it was Miss Price, his own 
nurse of three months ago. As the Father was about to leave she 
assured him she had been “a good girl” and would remain so; she had 
practised that ejaculation. She also asked Father to pray for her 
remaining brother, who for years was thought dead or lost, but who 
had recently been discovered as a harum-scarum sort of a chap; bad 
companions had led him astray. He had given up all practice of his 
faith and was gradually drifting to the rankest of heresies, indifference. 
Father Brandon marvelled at her courage for having borne this sor- 
row so long within herself. He encouraged her. As they parted she 
said again: “Father, I’ll be a good girl. And don’t, please, forget my 
patient.” 

What a transformation from the nurse who in her grief was going 
to give up prayer entirely, and the heroic self-sacrificing nurse whose 
main support was prayer! Her confidence in prayer, and her visits 
—at least in spirit—to the Hospital Chapel, increased with time and 
brought results: the patient rallied and was cured, full of gratitude 
for the devotion of his “little angel” who had saved him from the hand 
of death, almost at the cost of her own life: the strain and the nightly 
vigils had made serious inroads on her health. Heroine that she was, 
she felt her work was not amiss, it was all for Jesus. The ejaculation, 
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this seed, was already showing blossoms that gave promise of a rich 
harvest to come. 
III. 

The Pastor of St. Agatha’s, Y , is enjoying his evening meal 
after a strenuous day of sick-calls. The mail arrives and is brought to 
him at table, but according to his practice, is never read till after sup- 
per, and in his study. A's he takes up the letter he wonders what news 
it might bring. As he reads his face changes expression from surprise 
to a knowing smile, from sadness to gladness; he is so interested he 
forgets to finish his cigar. Finally he falls on his knees and with a 
heartfelt “Thanks be to God” offers a prayer. What he read is in part 
as follows: 

“Dear Father Brandon: 

“It has been months since you heard from me; you know why: it 
costs me so much to pen even a’ few words, me, who have been an 
invalid in bed for three years, hardly knowing a moment’s rest. My 
mental anguish far exceeds my bodily sufferings. I feel my utter 
helplessness, I who used to be so active; and I know I must be a burden 
to my loved ones. To-day is Passion Sunday, and despite my suffer- 
ings I am filled with joy. A thousand thanks for your kindness of 
years ago: for having taught me ejaculatory prayer when I was about 
to abandon God and did not understand that His chastising hand was 
really caressing me, humbling me, and preparing me for years of suf- 
fering which, five years ago, I would have thought impossible to bear. 
I was then so timid and shrank from the slightest suffering. Thanks 
too, for the visits to the Bl. Sacrament you taught me: thence I drew 
courage, strength and grace from the bleeding Heart of Jesus and have 
been able to pluck at least one sword from Our Lady’s sorrowing 
bosom. I can not show my appreciation sufficiently; for without your 
kindness and spiritual counsels I would never have borne my sufferings 
for my brother Jim’s conversion; never would have welcomed suffer- 
ing and been resigned to God as I am. 





“I feel I must go soon. My mission of suffering seems nearing it’s 
close. To-day I had a great joy: my lost brother has returned and is 
so kind to me. We dared not speak to him of religious duties, not 
knowing how he stood. When I received Holy Communion this morn- 
ing—how can I ever thank you enough for advising frequent Com- 
munion ?—he was all attention and seemingly in deep devotion. Later 
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in the day I happend to remark what a great help Communion was to 
me. He said he believed me. Then he said: ‘Dear Alice, would you 
like to see me make my peace with God? I know you have suffered 
on my account.’ He did not know I had offered all my sickness and 
helplessness for him—and when I said Yes, he said he had an Easter 
present for me, but could keep it secret no longer. Then, just think 
of it, Father, he told me that on his way home he had stopped in your 
town and that you, Father, you had heard his confession and recon- 
ciled him to God without your knowing who he was. Can you imagine 
my happiness, my gratitude to God and after God and Our Lady to 
you? I can never thank you as I should; all I can say is that for all 
eternity I shall remember it and pray God to bless you. Do you under- 
stand, Father, how I feel that since my mission of suffering is already 
rewarded in this world by my brother’s conversion, I am soon to 
leave it? 

“T see how the death of my younger brother served to train me in 
the school of suffering, made me open my heart to you and accept 
your priestly advice. Indeed Jesus gave more than mercy for that 
little ejaculation, ‘My Jesus Mercy,’ which was the beginning of my 
real life of grace terminating in a new life for my dearest brother. 
Only an ejaculation, but Oh! what wealth of grace in it! 

“Again I say: Thank you, Father! thanks a thousand times! 

“As ever in the Sacred Heart of Jesus, 

“Your grateful daughter in Christ, 
ALIcE PRICE.” 

This letter filled Father Brandon with untold joy. It’s almost pro- 
phetic strain came true: On Holy Saturday, strengthened for the last 
time by the Holy Eucharist, joyful over the conversion of her brother, 
who into her dying hands vowed fidelity to his duties until death and 
to the practice of that ejaculation which had brought him back to 
God, she expired with a smile on her face and saying once more: My 
Jesus Mercy. Thus she passed to her eternal Easter in heaven, Truly: 
“Unless the grain of wheat falling into the ground die, itself remaineth 
alone. But if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit. He that loveth his 
life shall lose it, and he that hateth his life in this world, keepeth it 
unto life eternal” (S. John, XII, 24-25), and “patience hath a perfect 
work” (S. James, I, 4). Father Brandon’s seed in the heart of Alice 
Price had been sown, had blossomed, and had borne it’s fruit in time 
and in eternity. Paut O. Bawzer, C. Ss. R. 
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TRAITOROUS AND TRUE 


CuapTer V. A NOVEL SOLDIER. 

After leaving Alice Drake, Colonel Earlwaite went down the street 
like one in a dream. His mind seemed paralyzed by the trend events 
had taken. He could not account for Alice’s sudden change of atti- 
tude toward him. Had he not shown her by innumerable little tokens 
that he loved her and had she not manifested her pleasure by accept- 
ing them for what they were meant to be? She had loved him, he 
knew, even till of late; why had she changed? Had he done or said 
something that displeased her? He racked his mind for some reason, 
but he could find no cause for blame in himself. Did she care for 
someone else? The thought hurt him, hurt him because he thought 
himself the favored one and never dreamed that there might be an- 
other. Was it possible that Colonel Conroy had supplanted him in 
Alice’s affections? He tried to put the thought from him but it came 
back again and again till at last it stayed and began to take shape as 
a verity. It galled him. Colonel Conroy was not worthy of Alice 
Drake’s love. Was it not his duty to warn her; to show her how true 
his own love was by putting her on her guard against the man whose 
character he had always suspected? But was not this the prompting of 
jealousy? He was a soldier; could he not take his defeat like a man? 
And even should he warn Alice, would she believe him? Would she 
understand that it was his love, unselfish and deep, that voiced the 
warning? No!. Her woman’s heart would misinterpret his motive; 
she would call it low, only jealousy. She would laugh at him and this 
he could not bear from her. He would remain silent, accept his defeat; 
forget her. If Alice Drake loved Colonel Conroy, he knew he was 
powerless to change her love. 

While he thus walked on striving to solve these riddles, riddles 
that have tormented the hearts of lovers from the twilight of creation, 
he met Major Drake. The scowl was still on his face, for he was yet 
thinking of the idiotic account he had read in the morning’s newspaper. 
At sight of Bob his face brightened. 

“Hello! Bob!” he said in greeting as he extended to him his big 
rough hand. “Just come from the house?” Then he added with a 
twinkle in his eye, “Pretty early in the day, isn’t it, to be paying visits 
to young ladies ?” 

Bob put on a forced smile as he thought of the outcome of his visit. 
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“Yes, it is somewhat early, I admit. But it was my last chance to 
say goodbye, so I thought that—” 

“Goodbye?” echoed the Major. “What’s on foot now?” 

“T have been ordered south,” explained Bob. ‘The order was sud- 
den and as I have a few things to attend to, I thought I would call in 
to say goodbye and—” 

“And incidentally a few other sweet things, eh, Bob?” interrupted 
the Major with a knowing smile. Bob caught the allusion and he 
turned the conversation into another drift. 


“I understand relations between Washington and Berlin have 
reached the snapping point and it was hinted to me that our forces 
must be prepared for the worst.” 

“We must all be prepared for the worst,” replied Major Drake, 
repeating Bob’s words. “We will be in this war before Easter comes. 
There’s no power on earth can keep’ us out of it. There is only one 
regret I have; I’ve grown old too fast; but you young fellows must 
take our places and we depend on you to keep Old Glory floating in 
the skies!” He gave Bob a hearty slap on the shoulder and then went 
on. “Uncle Sam has a lot of patience but you can’t expect a quart 
measure to hold a gallon. When a foreign government attempts to 
dictate to the world, America isn’t going to fling away the liberties she 
gained in ’76. Alexander the Great is dead and so is Napoleon and 
America must be present at the obsequies of Emperor William !” 


The Old Major was growing animated. A smile was on Bob’s face 
but there was sincere admiration in his heart for Major Drake’s zeal 
and love of country. Bob took the Major’s hand in his to say, “Fare- 
well,” he caught the old man’s enthusiasm as he said: 

“Never fear for the Old Flag, Major. The spirit of ’76 is still 
slumbering in the veins of Young America. At the first call it shall 
awake and the white stripes in Old Glory shall come home unstained 
and the red shall be dyed anew, if need be, in the blood of young men 
who are not afraid to die.” 

Major Drake wrung Bob’s hand warmly, and as he looked into his 
eyes he knew that America was safe when she had such brave hearts 
between her and the foe. 

“Goodbye! and God bless you, Bob!” said the Old Major fervently 
as he turned to leave him and then, “Alice and I shall be down to the 
train tonight to see you off.” 
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This little talk with the old soldier had driven some of Bob’s heavy- 
heartedness from him. His duty as a soldier was to his country first; 
happiness would come in the fulfilment of that duty and in the activity 
of camp-life he would, he thought, soon forget Alice Drake. 


He walked on till he came to the Hospital. He paused before it 
for a moment. Should he enter? It was much more agreeable to pass 
on for he felt a bitterness in his heart against Colonel Conroy. He 
disliked the man thoroughly though he felt he was bound by relations 
between officer and officer to see him. He conquered his repugnance, 
strode through the swinging doors and after inquiring for the Colonel’s 
room, tapped at the door. As he entered two nurses seemed to have 
become very suddenly busy at tidying a room that was in every way 
as neat as a new pin. After making some remarks about new ban- 
dages they went out. 


“T thought I would find you alone and lonesome,” began Bob, “but 
it appears you do not lack company?” 


“T don’t have many opportunities to get lonely in this place,” replied 
Colonel Conroy turning on his pillow. “I suppose every nurse in this 
hospital has been in to see me. Some of the other patients will get 
pretty shabby treatment while I’m here, I am afraid. But, Lord, some 
of these nurses get on your nerves. It’s the uniform, Bob, the uni- 
form. Dress a scarecrow in a uniform and the women would trample 
down the crops. There’s that nurse of mine. She’s forty-five if she’s 
a minute and she insists on taking my uniform from the clothes-press 
and brushing it twice daily. She says she wishes she were a soldier. 
I wish she were, too, for she would not be here.” 

Bob smiled at this as the thought came to him: “The uniform has 
its disadvantages too. There is honey for the bee and poison for the 
spider in the same flower.” 

“T suppose you have heard the news?” asked Bob. 

“Why, nothing in particular,” replied Colonel Conroy. 

“T have been ordered south tonight. I don’t know for what pur- 
pose,” explained Bob. “Things are getting serious.” 

“What!” exclaimed Colonel Conroy. “You don’t mean to say we 
are going to get into this war, do you?” Despite the doctor’s orders 
to remain quiet he sat up in bed. A scared look came over his face. 
Bob could not help seeing the timidity he manifested and he disliked 
more than ever this man whom Alice looked upon as a hero. 
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“I didn’t say we were going to get into this war,” continued Bob. 
“A long string of notes is passing back and forth between Washington 
and Berlin and all indications are pointing to a breaking off of rela- 
tions.” 


“T hope to God it never comes,” ejaculated Colonel Conroy. “What 
business have we in this war. It isn’t our war. Let France and Eng- 
land fight their own wars. Does the President expect American sol- 
diers to fight for the British Lion and the Fleur-de-Lis? I’m a sol- 
dier,” he said grandly, “to fight for the Stars and Stripes!” 


“But,” put in Bob, “what if Germany is striving for the supremacy 
of the world? England and France at her feet, what is to prevent her 
from dictating to us?” 


“What is to prevent her?” echoed Colonel Conroy. “Why Amer- 
ican soldiers and sailors will prevent, her!” 

“Tt is easier to mend the crack in the wall than to hold back the 
flood when the wall is down,” answered Bob. 

“Germany can never defeat France and England!” Colonel Conroy 
replied with some warmth. 

“That doesn’t seem to be a very safe opinion to follow just at 
present,” Bob assured him. 

“Safe or unsafe, this isn’t America’s war!” almost shouted Colonel 
Conroy, “and I didn’t become a soldier to fight Germany on French 
soil!” 

“Well,” answered Bob calmly. “I became a soldier to fight for 
America wheresoever she calls me!” 

Colonel Conroy felt the rebuke keenly. He was on the point of 
making a stinging reply, when he thought of a better and more cunning 
way to give back blow for blow. Dropping his voice, he said calmly: 

“Well, Bob, I suppose you’re right. But it’s hard to think of 
‘going across’ just at present. Do you know since I stopped that devil- 
ish Black Prince yesterday, the pretty face of Alice Drake has been 
haunting me?” 

Bob winced. 

“I don’t blame you, Bob, for going daft over a girl like that and,” 
he added in a tone to taunt, “if you were not beforehand, I think I 
could love her myself; but—who knows?” 


There was venom in his words as he uttered them coolly and delib- 
rately. He saw the blood mount to Bob’s face and he took a fiendish 
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delight in knowing that his stinging words went home. Bob sprang to 
his feet and took one step towards the bed; his hands were clenched. 
“Conroy, if you dare to utter that girl’s name so lightly, I’ll batter 
your lips against your teeth.” Bob was livid with rage. 
“Now, Earlwaite,” went on Colonel Conroy, carelessly, “you 
wouldn’t hit a man who can’t defend himself; its unsoldierly, you 
know. You misunderstood me. Let us part as friends. If Miss 


Drake and I happen to meet, she will treat me more kindly for your 
sake.” 


“You lying wretch,” retorted Bob, “you were never a friend of 
mine. I never cared a straw for such friendship as you can show. 
And, mark my words, if ever you impose on Alice Drake by claiming 
my friendship, I’ll silence your black tongue forever.” 


“Oh, well, if you look at the matter that way,” said Conroy, drop- 
ping back on his pillow, “we had better drop it. But I didn’t think 
you would have any objections to my acting as Alice Drake’s friend 
during your absence.” 


The very thought of Alice Drake being in the company of Colonel 
Conroy drove Bob to desperation. His fingers were twitching to clutch 
him by the throat, he came nearer to the bed. But just then there 
came a faint knock at the door and a nurse bearing a tray with Colonel 
Conroy’s dinner entered. 

Bob wheeled about and left the room. It was a victory for Colonel 
Conroy. 

That evening, when Bob boarded his train for the south, Old Major 
Drake was there to say “goodbye”. Alice remained at home, for she 
managed to convince herself that she had a very severe and, at the 
same time, a very convenient headache. 

(To be Continued.) 
J. Cott, C. Ss. R. 


“It is impossible for the observer to gaze upon the marvelous 
shrines erected in India to honor false gods and goddesses without 
having his mind drawn to the contrast presented by the poor hovels, 
- if one may use the word, wherein the True King finds shelter. The 
contrast is great enough to draw tears to one’s eyes.”—Father 
Michotte. 
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Catholic Anecdotes |———— 

















A TRUE PHILOSOPHER SPEAKS 





The great American philosopher, Orestes A. Brownson, in an Essay 
on the Influence of Devotion to Mary, has the following passage which 
seems to me remarkable, as being an expression of devotion coming 
from a man of big calibre. 

“T thank God,” he says, “for society itself, that there are still those 
who delight to call themselvs children of Mary, and to keep alive in 
our cold, heartless world, the memory of her virtues. While she is 
loved and reverenced, there is hope for society, and most grateful am 
I to God, that the hard reasonings of this reasonless age, and the chilling 
sneers of the proud, the conceited, the worldly, the corrupt, have not 
frightened all out of their deep, ardent and simple devotion to her 
who is blessed among women. 

“Tf I have not been able to speak fit words in honor of our Lady, 
as I fear I have not, let me at least avow that I honor and cherish in 
my heart of hearts, all who honor her, and show their devotion to her 
by imitating her virtues. 

“They are the real philanthropists ; they are the real moral, the true 
social reformers, and are doing more for society, for the progress of 
virtue, intelligence, wisdom, than all our statesmen and philosophers 
put together. 

“They love and honor God, in loving and honoring His mother, and 
I love and honor them, and all unworthy as I am, I pray them to have 
the charity to implore her to bestow on me a mother’s blessing, and to 
obtain for me the grace, when my life’s pilgrimage is ended, to*behold 
the face of her divine Son, my Lord and my God.” 


A NOTEWORTHY MONUMENT 





“A striking advertisement,” says the Pilot, “came to our notice a 
few days ago, in one of our Catholic magazines. We refer to it here, 
not because of its excellence as an advertisement, but on account of 
the fact that it puts so compellingly before its readers. 

“The advertisement is headed: ‘A Catholic Who Changed His 
Mind.’-—Under the picture of a chapel it says: 
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“‘An American Catholic about to erect a marble shaft in memory 
of his dead child changed his mind on learning of the opportunities 
to save the faith to some one of the thousands of churchless com- 


munities in the West and South. He gave the price of the shaft for 
a memorial chapel.’ ” 





THE FAITH THAT SATISFIES 





The Abbé Moigno of Paris, one of the greatest scholars of the 
nineteenth century, wrote the following glowing profession of faith. 

“IT am 73 years old; I have read everything, I have understood 
everything, and I have never been troubled with the slightest doubt 
or temptation against faith. I have always believed, and I believe 
more than ever, all the truths of the Catholic, Apostolic, Roman 
Church, with a calm, serene, lively, strong faith,—without, I repeat it, 
any cloud being interposed between dogma and my mind. I have 
sounded as far as I have been able, all the mysteries of religion and 
science, and my faith has never been shaken; my voice then, is that 
of an enlightened, convinced and faithful witness.” 


Does the future in its turn seem to frighten me? Is not my future 
in God’s hands? What, when all that will befall me tomorrow, next 
year, ten years, twenty years hence, is ordained by Him, shall I distress 
myself with the thought that it may not be good for me!—Gold Dust. 


THE HEART OF MARY 





The heart of the lily its golden burthen 
In silky tresses enwinds ; 

Lo! when the sunbeam softly unlocks it, 
Perfume and nectar he finds. 


So heart of the purest, heart of Our Lady, 
*Neath purity’s pearly seals, 
The gleam of the Orient Star uprisen 
Thy nectar of virtues reveals. 
—Augustine Zeller, C. Ss. R. 
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Pointed Paragraphs |————— 











THE STAR IN THE WINDOW 





When you pass a home with a little blue star in the window, do you 
ever pause to consider what it represents? Do you know the meaning 
of love for a son or a brother? Well, that home has given up a son 
or a brother just when he had reached manhood, just when they loved 
him most and were most proud of him, just when their fond dreams 
for his future were brightest. They have given him up and sent him 
to face the nameless horrors of war. In a few brief months that blue 
star may turn to gold, and then their sacrifice will be consummated. 

When they make such a sacrifice, can you hesitate to sacrifice a 
little of your money that their son and brother may have all the help 
and protection that money can buy? You are not even asked to sacri- 
fice this money in the strict sense of the word—only to lend it to the 
cause for which that home has given son and brother. 


A CATHOLIC DAILY PRESS 





During their latest War Fund Drive the Knights of Columbus 
raised nearly five millions in the archdiocese of New York alone. 
Who now can doubt their ability to secure adequate financial support 
fora strong Catholic daily press with editions in the principal centers 
of the country? The Knights, always so prompt and practical in pro- 
viding for the needs of American Catholics, will surely turn their atten- 
tion to this great and urgent need as soon as the strain of war is over. 
With the Knights backing it, the movement is bound to succeed. 


THE FAIR NAME OF MARYLAND 





Maryland deserves to be congratulated. The stand of the people 
of the State on the real meaning of religious liberty affords a lesson 
that others might learn with profit. 

Recently two violently anti-Catholic bills came before the Legisla- 
ture for consideration. One provided for Convent Inspection, the 
other demanded that all pecuniary aid be denied by the State to all 
educational and charitable institutions of a denominational character. 


The advocates of the bills proclaimed that their aim was not to oppose 
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any particular denomination, but to provide legislation that would give 
justice to all. Despite these protestations, however, the purpose of the 
proposed laws was so clear that Catholics and non-Catholics alike 
united in classifying them as the “Anti-Catholic Bills”. 

In support of the bills, contrary to all precedent, one not a member 
of either legislative body was permitted to make an address which 
proved to be nothing else than a violent attack on the Catholic Church, 
the clergy, and Catholic institutions of Maryland. The speaker was 
a certain Waldron, head of “The Great Secret Order”. This “order” 
had engineered an attack on Catholic candidates in the State during a 
recent election. Mr. Waldron spoke to packed galleries, which ap- 
plauded at preconcerted signals the violent utterances of the speaker. 
During his address the speaker in a veiled manner attacked Cardinal 
Gibbons and the Church he represents, declaring openly that the Cath- 
olic Church is the “greatest graft in the State”. 

The very means taken to secure the passage of the bills proved their 
undoing. The people of the State rose up in arms against such in- 
justice to their Catholic fellow citizens. The newspapers were unani- 
mous in denouncing Waldron’s speech as a blot on the fair name of a 
State whose proudest boast was religious tolerance. So intense was 
the feeling of indignation aroused that the Catholic citizens of the 
State gave themselves little concern as to the ultimate fate of the bills. 

The obsequies of the obnoxious legislation took place during the 
last days of the legislative session. The bills were buried in the Lower 
House without hope of future resurrection. The anti-aid bill was 
killed by a vote of fifty-two to seventeen. It will, we hope, be many 
a day before another such attack is ventured in Maryland. 


THE MAN THAT QUIT 





Now, there’s the Red Cross. Neighbor John has authentic proof 
of a case where a Red Cross official showed ugly anti-Catholic pre- 
judices. “I’m done with the Red Cross,” says neighbor John; “None 
of my money goes to support a campaign of bigotry against my 
Church !” 

“Gently, gently, neighbor John! Bigotry in a Red Cross official 
does not prove bigotry in the Red Cross Organization any more than 
corruption in a Catholic proves corruption in the Catholic Church. 
If you had followed up the course of events during the past months 
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you would see that the Red Cross Organization is trying to be fair to 
Catholics. It does not always succeed; but it is trying. The reason 
why it does not always succeed is because the majority of its mem- 
bers have more or less inborn anti-Catholic prejudice which they have 
never diagnosed as such. An active, practical interest evinced in the 
organization by Catholics is the very best means of enabling it to 
succeed in its efforts to be fair to Catholics.” 


The Red Cross is a big thing. It received voluntary contributions 
aggregating over one hundred millions from the American public last 
summer; it is estimated that ten million Americans are working for 
the organization without pay. The Red Cross is a big thing. It would 
te partly the fault of such cantankerous Catholics as neighbor John 
if it were not at the same time a good thing. 


A STITCH IN TIME 





It is ever the old story: Catholics apathetic and indifferent while 
laws are being framed and voted upon, and then setting up a perse- 
cuted whine when they find that these laws contain some provision 
inimical to their faith. The majority of our Americans have no quarrel 
with the Catholic Church. If we were on hand at the right time there 
would be little difficulty in excluding all objectionable clauses from 
laws before they are framed and passed. 


There is not an army in the field whose effectiveness has not been reduced 
by reason of immoral disease. The navy suffers likewise and business halts 
because venereal disases destroy the manhood of workers and fathers * * * 
In the navy in 1915 there were admitted for treatment for such diseases 112 
persons in every 1,000 * * * In civil life the number afflicted is quite as 
large proportionately as in the military service * * * The time has come to 
realize that this subtlest foe of humanity must be conquered, and it cannot be 
conquered by denying its existence, saying that it is a necessary evil, or applying 
palliatives. It is deadlier than smallpox or cancer or tuberculosis. The remedy? 
There is but one—continence.—Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy. 

And continence demands self-restraint. The young man who freely 


indulges in impure thoughts, impure looks, suggestive shows, improper 
dances, cannot remain continent; it is impossible. 


To be a man, you must be continent; to be continent you must 
practise continual self-restraint, in other words you must shun the 
proximate occasions of sin. This nothing else than ages-old Catholic 
doctrine. In its hour of stress we find this semi-infidel country accept- 
ing the moral teachings of the Catholic Church. 
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Catholic Events 

















The virile life of the Ever-Living Church may be judged from the 
fact that since the present Holy Father became Pope he has estab- 


lished in various parts of the world twelve bishoprics and four arch- 
bishoprics. 


* * * 

A branch of the Catholic Federation of Societies is now in exist- 
ence in the Philippines. 

* * 

The law of conscription for Ireland has proved a storm centre. 
Mr. Dillon warns England that if she tries to enforce it, Ireland will 
be transformed into another Belgium. Hle says that no one who has 
not lived in the country can imagine how public feeling has been 
aroused by recent acts of blundering English misrule in Ireland. 

* * * 


The Bishop of Gnesen and Posen writes to the Pope: “So long as 
one simple Polish heart beats we shall never forget the sublime words 
of the Sovereign Pontiff in his famous exhortation of August, 1917, 
to the chiefs of the belligerent peoples in which he asks that in a spirit 
of equity and of justice they would examine the questions relative to 
the countries forming the ancient kingdom of Poland for which its 
noble historic traditions and its sufferings, particularly during the war, 
must justly conciliate the sympathies of the nations.” 

* * * 


D. J. Callahan, Supreme Treasure of the Knights of Columbus, was 
authorized by the Supreme Board of Directors to subscribe for 500,000 
worth of Liberty Bonds. 

* * 

General Foch is a devout Catholic; his brother is a Jesuit. It is 
said that most of the French officers were his pupils in the school of 
military tactics and that he is very close to both officers and men. 

* * * 


The fight to pass conscription in Canada degenerated in many places 


into a shameful campaign of bigotry and lying against the Catholic 
Church. 


* * * 


Efforts have been made to belie the fact that the percentage of 
Catholics with the Colors far exceeds the percentage of Catholics in 
the country. If you want to have proof at hand for-this tangible 
testimony to Catholic loyalty get the Extenston for April or Our Sun- 
day Visitor for April 14. 4 

Bigotry dies hard. Its latest spasm is manifested in a bill aimed 
at the suppression of the Catholic schools in Michigan. 

* 
Fifteen hundred policemen, all members of the Holy Name 


Society, received Holy Communion in a body at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
New York, March 24. 
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The Liguorian Question Box |—= 











(Address all Questions to “The Liguorian” Oconomowoc, Wis, 
Sign all Questions with name and address.) 


Can a book be gotten anywhere in 
English on the lives of the saints or 
the holy life of Jesus, and where? 

Certainly; there are many works in 
English on the subjects you mention. 
Write to Diederich and Schaefer, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., or to B. Herber, 17 S. 
Broadway, St. Louis, Mo., or to Benzi- 
ger Brothers, Chicago, Ill, or to 
Kenedy & Sons, 44 Barclay St., New 
York City, or to any other dealer in 
Catholic books. They will be glad to 
send you a list of the works they have 
on these subjects with the various 
prices. 

What is the meaning of the word 
“alleluia”’, and why is it used so much 
at Easter time? 

The word “alleluia” is of Hebrew 
origin. It is found in Holy Scripture 
in the book of Tobias and in the 
Psalms and in the Apocalypse. Liter- 
ally it means: “All hail to Him Who 
is.” or, “Glory in the highest to God.” 
This expression of praise is frequently 
used in the liturgy of the Catholic 
Church, except from Septuagesima 
Sunday till Easter. It is used most 
frequently during the Easter season, 
because, being an expression of joy 
and triumph, it is most suitable to the 
spirit of this time. 

Some time ago when I went to con- 
fession the priest insisted that I in- 
clude some sin of my past life. Is 
there any obligation of confessing 
again sins that have already been con- 
fessed? 

An avowal or confession of sin is a 
necessary part of the sacrament of 
penance. If the penitent does not con- 
fess any sins, the priest cannot give 
him absolution and the penitent does 
not receive the sacrament. Further- 
more, not only must you tell your sins, 
but you must be sorry for them; if the 
sins you confess are mortal, you must 
be sorry for all of them; if they are 
venial sins, you must be sorry for at 
least one of them. Failing this, there 
is no confession and you do not receive 
the graces and benefits of the sacra- 
ment. There is therefore a real dan- 

ger, especially in the case of devout 
persons who do not commit many 
faults and who go to confession often, 
of making bad confessions, of course 
not intentionally, by not confessing any 


sins at all or at least by not being 
sorry for the slight sins they do con- 
fess. Hence, to be on the safe side, 
those who have only venial sins to con- 
fess are advised to include in their 
confession a sin of their past life for 
which they are surely sorry. There- 
fore there is no obligation of confess- 
ing again the sins one has already con- 
fessed. The necessity of mentioning 
them again is purely conditional. You 
must tell them if you want to go to 
confession and have no other sins to 
tell for which you are surely sorry. 


After the name of one of the writers 
in the Licuortan, J. Godfrey Raupert, 
I notice the letters, K. S.G. Will you 
please tell me the meaning of these 
letters? 


The letters K. S. G. mean, Knight of 
St. Gregory. They tell us that the 
Holy Father has conferred on Mr. 
Raupert the Order of St. Gregory. 
This is a papal decoration or honor 
granted to men who have distinguished 
themselves by some great service for 
society or for the Church. Mr. Rau- 
pert has served both Society and the 
Church well by his writings and lec- 
tures, especially against the dangers of 
spiritism. 

May a person go to Communion 
several times without going to confes- 
sion each time, and if so, how many 
times? 


To go to confession before Holy 
Communion is necessary only for those 
who have a mortal sin to confess. 
Therefore a person may go to Com- 
munion not only several times without 
going again to confession but if he 
remained in the state of grace he might 
go to Communion every day of his life 
without ever going to confession. 

However, though not obligatory, con- 
fession is advisable even for those who 
do not commit mortal sins. The 
Sacrament of Penance is one of the 
best means for obtaining the forgive- 
ness of venial sins and an increase of 
sanctifying grace and many graces and 
blessings and it further helps the de- 
vout soul to derive greater fruit and 
merit from Holy Communion. Those 
who go to Holy Communion every day 
usually go to confession about once a 
week. 
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Some Good Books 

















St. Patrick’s Purgatory. By Shane 


Leslie. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 
50 cents. 
“St. Patrick’s Purgatory” is the 


name given to one of the most famous 
shrines in all Ireland. It is situated in 
the County Donegal and its antiquity 
seems to unite the present age with the 
age of St. Patrick. An account says 
that while St, Patrick was one day 
absorbed in prayer in a cave on the 
island of Derg he asked that the pains 
of Purgatory be revealed to him. His 
petition was granted. Overawed by 
the vision, the Saint ordered that 
thenceforth the island became an earth- 
ly purgatory where sinners might 
atone for their misdeeds by prayer 
and fasting, 


Mr. Leslie’s little volume consisting 
of seventy-eight pages, is a series of 
stories of the legendary past respecting 
the shrine of “St. Patrick’s Purgatory”. 
The preface tells us that the first story: 
“The Coming of Patrick” is of the 
nature of an allegory. The second and 
third chapters dealing with the vision 
of Dabheac and the Penance of Ciaran 
are gleaned from the spirit of old 
Celtic monasteries. “The Coming of 
the Danes” is a story told of many 
places at the time. The last three 
chapters: “The Coming of the Strang- 
ers;” “The Story of Knight Owen” 
and “The Last of the Canons” are his- 
torical. 

The language, as the subject, is uni- 
que and charming, leading one uncon- 
sciously back in spirit to the hearth on 
which the first spark of Christian faith 
was kindled and which served as a 
beacon light to so many in the Isle of 
Saints. Catholics generally and those 
especially of Irish birth or descent will 
welcome this volume of the able editor 
of the Dublin Review. 

The Four Gospels. With a Practi- 
cal Critical Commentary for Priests 
and Students. By the Rev. Charles J. 
Callan, O. P. Joseph F. Wagner, New 
York, $4.00. 

The book that the priest and student 
ever has at his hand is the inspired 
word of God. It is well for either on 
occasion to draw from their class-room 
notes the results of higher criticism. 
But the use of these is always accom- 


panied by study and does not leave 
their reader so fully susceptible to the 
teaching of the Savior. When reading 
the Life of Christ as narrated by the 
Evangelists he is little troubled about 
authenticity, historicity and so forth, 
then he wishes to leave himself open 
to the lessons that divine Life inspires. 
He desires a guide who is practical 
and critical and he has it in Father 
Callan’s work. 

Each Gospel has an_ introduction 
which furnishes all the data one re- 
quires to satisfactorily group the var- 
ious circumstances narrated in the Gos- 
pel. The exegesis is terse yet full and 
supplies what is needed for the proper 
significance of the text. The different 
styles of type adopted to the various 
parts lend a special value to the vol- 
ume. And while written for the priest 
and student we feel confident that the 
layman would find the volume of in- 
estimable value. 

The Tideway. By John Ayscough. 
Benziger Bros., New York. $1.50. 

Those who have read previous 
novels of John Ayscough (Mgr. 
Bickerstaffe-Drew) will welcome this 
selection of short stories. The tales 
are done with the accustomed excel- 
lence of his longer stories. Some of 
the stories have a cleverly executed 
apologetic character as “Firing”; all 
are most interesting and few readers 
will not feel sorry that “The Sacris- 
tans” was not extended to a longer 
tale. 

Stories from the New Testament. 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons and “Tre Ore” 
or The Three Hours Agony of Our 
Lord. B. Herder Book Co. 

The first of these devotional book- 
lets forms a series of three sets of 
stories. The first series comprises 
various incidents of Christ’s early life 
and early ministry, the second series 
covers incidents of the Public Ministry 
from the Temptation to His last Entry 
into Jerusalem and the third, Christ’s 
Last Days. There are eight stories to 
each series and each story has a col- 
ored illustration. A set costs 25c. The 
second brochure is a kind of prayer- 
book used for the devotion of the three 
hours 12 to 3 p. m. on Good Friday. 


It is in paper cover and costs 10c or 
100 for $4.00. 
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Lucid Intervals 














A teacher received the following 
note from the mother of one of her 
pupils: 

Dear Madam: Please ixcus my 
Tommy to-day. He won’t come to 
skule because he is acting as time- 
keeper for his father, and it is your 
fault. U gave him a ixample if a field 
is 6 miles around how long will it take 
a man walking 3% miles an hour to 
walk 2% times around it. Tommy ain’t 
a man, so we had to send his father. 
They went early this morning & 
father will walk round the field and 
Tommy will time him, but pleas don’t 
give my boy such ixamples agin, be- 
cause my husban’ must go to work 
every day to support his family. 


A teacher of grammar wrote two 
sentences on the blackboard. The sen- 
tences were: “The hen has three legs,” 
and “Who done it?” She said to Tom- 
my, who was not a very bright pupil: 

“Go to the blackboard and correct 
those two sentences.” 

Tommy slowly approached the board, 
thinking hard. Then he took the chalk 
and wrote: 

“The hen never done it. 
done it.” 


Nature 


“They say Boggs is crazy on the sub- 
ject of golf, and his wife is equally 
crazy over auction sales.” 

“Yes, and the funny part of it is 
they both talk in their sleep. The 
other night a lodger in the next flat 
heard Boggs shout ‘Fore!’ and im- 
mediately Mrs. Boggs yelled, ‘Four 
and a quarter.’” 


“Mamma,” said little Elsie, “do men 
ever go to Heaven?” 

“Why, of course, my dear. What 
makes you ask?” 

“Because I never see any pictures of 
angels with whiskers.” 

“Well,” said the mother, thought- 
fully, “some men do go to Heaven, 
but they get there by a close shave.” 


The following notice appeared re- 
cently in a shop window of a tailor: 

“Wanted, two apprentices, who will 
be treated as one of the family.” 


Speechless with wrath, a little man 


was ushered into the police court the 
other day. An ornament of the police 
force had found him loitering about, 
and had arrested him as a suspicious 
character. 

“What were you doing at the time 
of your arrest?” asked the weary 
magistrate. 

“Simply waiting!” 
prisoner. ; 

“What were you waiting for?” 

“My money.” 

“Who owed you money?” 

“The man I had been waiting for.” 

“What did he owe it to you for?” 

“For waiting.” 

The magistrate took his glasses off 
and glared at the prisoner. 

“Do not jest with me,” he said. 
“Now, tell me—have you a trade?” 

“Of course I have.” 

“Then what is it?” 

“I’m a waiter.” 


spluttered the 


Extract from a young lady’s letter 
from Venice: 

“Last night I lay in a gondola in the 
Grand Canal, drinking it all in, and 
life never seemed so full before.” 


By the extraordinary contortions of 
her neck, he concluded that she was 
trying to get a glimpse of the back of 
her new blouse; by the tense line and 
scintillating flash about her lips he con- 
cluded that her mouth was full of pins. 

“Umph — goof — suff — wuff — sh — 
fispog?” she asked. 

“Quite so, my dear,” he agreed. “It 
looks very nice.” 

“Ouff — wuff — so — gs — ph — 
mf — ugh — ight?” was her next re; 
mark. 

“Perhaps it would look better if you 
did that,” he nodded; “but it fits very 
nicely as it is.” 

She gasped and emptied the pins into 
her hands. 

“T’ve asked you twice to raise the 
blinds so that I can get more light, 
James,” she exclaimed. “Can’t you 
understand plain English?” 





“I know something I won't tell,” 
sang a little girl, as little girls do. 

“Never mind, child,” said the savage 
bachelor; “you'll get over that habit 
when you are a little older.” 





